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[ORIGINAL | 


AN ADDRE‘S, 


Delivered at the dedication of a new Masonic Hall 
in -, Mass. Feb. 28, 1827. 


Officers and Members of —— Royal Arch Chapter, 

and of ——- Lodge: 

_ An apology is due from me, so lately initiated in 
masonry, for presuming to address you at all, and 
especially for standing in the place of my reverend 
brethren, so much my superiors in the craft, and so 
much more worthy to appear before you in this 
capacity. Whilst I thought only of an opportunity 
of expressing my thanks to this Right Worshipful 
Lodge, and to this Most Excellent Chapter, for the 
light, instruction, and honors, which you have so 
generously conferred upon me, and for the respect 
and tenderness with which you have carried me 
through the several gradations -of masonry—my 
feelings betrayed me; and I found my incompeten- 
cy to sustain this honor, when it was too late to de- 
cline it. I throw myself, therefore, upon your in- 
dulgence, brethren, and while I assume the language 
of exhortation, shall consider myself only as your 
pupil, 

Having dedicated this hall to masonry, in tbe 
name of Him whose eye ever sees within our lodge, 
with the hope that that eye will vouchsafe a benig- 
nant look upon this work of charity, let us cast a 
glance at some of the leading features of this in- 
stitution, with a view to a practical improvement. 

It is one of the purposes of masonry, as you all 
very Well know, to put the social feelings of our na- 
ture under high and extraordinary cultivation. The 
perfection of our nature is the perfection of our so- 
cial character. The reflecting mind reads this 
truth in the book of nature, of providence, and of 
religion, Yes—nature links us together, and 
prompts us to strengthen the tie. Providence has 
made us dependent on each other, and in that de- 
pendence has opened the source of almost all our 
Valuable improvement and refined enjoyment. The 
Christian religion is eminently social in all its de- 
partments. The regeneration of our hearts is the 

renewal of our social susceptibilities; and heaven, 
the ultimate point of blessedness and hope, is the 
sanet ication and maturity .of our social affections 
and character. | 


The social character is most effectually cultivated 


jects—which presents another point of close contact 


a feature of the heavenly enjoyment. ‘The more 
of close ‘contact, then, the better for good men.— 
I have brothers by the tie of blood—I have 
brethren in the bonds of a loved profession—I have 
brethren by the sacred tie of religion—I have 


| law, liable to no apparent authority,—what strong 


brothers by the dear and strong tie of masonry—an 
institution in which fraternity is one of its very ob- 


—which puts the social feelings into vigorous exer- 
cise, and brings them under direct cultivation. If 
there are any generous and social feelings in the 
heart, the lodge will cherish them with kindly 
warmth. When a man enters whose heart is im- 
penetrably wrapped in the cold envelope of some 
selfish and partial design, he passes rapidly through 
the degrees, he looks with wary eye tu see if there 
be any thing which he can turn to his own private 
purpose, and finding nothing, he shakes his head at 
wsasonry, and has seldom time to visit the lodge any 
more. But he who has disinterested affections to 
cultivate, he who brings a heart capable of strong 
and close and pure attachments, will enter with dil- 
‘gence into your labors, and will be content with 
his wages. 

Be true then, brothers and companions, to this 
feature of your institution, Bring hearts worthy 
of friendship, and you will find hearts here to meet 
yaem. If you walk worthy of the masonic charac- 
ier, you will find your share of sympathy: and see 
that ye weep with them that weep, that ye be ready 
to relieve the distress and help the infirmities of a 
brother. Brethren, beware how you admit men to 
your seciety, who, from their situation in life, their 
habits, or their natural temperament, you have good 
reason to believe incapable of warm and generous 
friendship. 

Order is 2 feature of masonry. The good order 
that prevails 2t public meetings of masons, however 
large and crowded, over that of every other sort of 
meeting whatever, is very striking even to the eye 
of a careless observer; and leads the world to sus- 
pect the truth, that there is a secret power in your 
institution, by which that marked, superior, and 
unparalleled regularity is maintained. It is even 
so. Brethren, for the integrity of your masonic 
character, for the honor you have pledged, for the 
reputation of your institution, let the power of that 
secret never be diminished among you. 

How to make a strict subordination of rank and 
station consistent with that perfect equality upon 
which all men naturally stand, was long a problem 
very difficult of solution. And little does the world 
know or dream how much it is indebted to free ma- 
sonry for its happiest forms of political institutions, 
and for all the most successful experiments in ra- 
tional and practical liberty. 

J have often contemplated the commencement of 
the American Revolution withamazement. When 
the leading men of that day had been exasperated 
by the delay of justice, and by repeated but una- 
vailing threats; when the public mind was heated 
even to desperation; when the oppressive fabric of 
provincial government had crumbled away; when 


the yoke of established authority was thrown off, and 
no provision made for a substitute; when the civil | 
arm was paralyzed; when the judiciary was in effect | 
abolished; when every man was left to do that 


by close contact. That, if I mistake not, is to be 


which was right in his own eyes, amenable to no 


unseen influence at that critical moment Jaid its si- 


‘lent and salutary authority upon this whole mass of 


excited, discordant materials? What invisible tie 
bound them together? What did link the machin- 
ery then, so that one impulse should give motion to 
the whole? What effectual checks had those master 
spirits upon each other, so that no one could overstep 
the bounds of due influence, and snatch the sword 
of ambition, and seize upon the prize of arbitrary 
sway? What light ‘illumined, and what genius in- 
spired them? ‘The leaders of that struggle were 
mostly masons—and it was in the lodge that they 
inhaled and cherished the spirit of liberty. In the 
lodge they cemented their indissoluble fraternity. 
The power of masonry was a curb on ambition, 
and the light of masonry disclosed the true princi- 
ples of freedom and the happiest models of free 


government, when our own was constituted. 
To be continued. 


HISTORICAL. 


[Concluded from our last.} 


In 1801, Altorp Zur Linden uttered from the 
press the abusive “Uter die Atten, und neuen Mys- 
terien”—* Of the ancient and modern Mysteries;” 
and in 1807, his ‘‘Geschichte der Unbekannten’-— 
‘History of the unknown.” He was by a patent 
of the Elector of Brandeburg, a Baron of the em- 
pire, when he put forth these works; but having 
squandered the most of his great riches in this fool- 
ish squabble, he enlisted into the wars between Bo- 
naparte and the Allies, and being wounded at the 
battle of Leipzig, before his death he caused to be 
written and transmitted to General Klauker an ex- 
plicit recantation, which he requested might be de- 
posited in the “‘ Archiv fur Freymourer,” at Berlin. 

Another ridiculous detail, professing to be a true 
disclosure of the ceremonies, &c. of “‘ modern” Free 
Masonry, is given in the work of Dr. Ebrard, en- 
titled «‘ Die Hebraische mysterien, oder die atteste 
religiose Fremaurery,” or ‘* The Mysteries of the 
Hebrew, or the most ancient re gious Free-Mason- 
ry,” printed at Leipzig, in 1798, It is more than 
probable that Professor Ebrard is still living. 

Germany has superabounded with works of this 
cast —the names of Philichdorf, De Stetzo, Her- 
mangard, are fresh in my memory, but the names 
of their disclosures I have forgotten, and have no 
means of reference at this time. 

Guillemain de St. Victor spent his whole life in 
France and Italy in an indefatigable opposition to 
the interests of members of the masonic fraternity, 
and is supposed to have been incited thereto by not 
having been elected to the dignity of Most Ilustri- 
ous Prefect of Knights of the Cross, on a certain 
occasion, When he had reason to expect it He 
wrote several works, and one more especially aim- 
ed at symbolic masonry. He deed at his own house, 
at Pont du Chaloir, near Orleans, wise in his own 
philosophy, but despised by all who knew him: even 
Louis XV. in whose reign he died, noticing his 


|| want of integrify, had withd:awn all patronage and 


employment from him We believe that monarch 
was not a mason. 


The Marquis Esteves, being imprisoned by order 
of the Inquisition, for being concerned with the 
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freemasons, came ouf, as he professed, and disclosed 
all he knew about, not masonry only, but the affairs 
of masons. He had been master of a Lodge in 
Saragoza, and now in the employ of the Inquisi- 
tion, he betrayed the names of many respectable 
«gentlemen and Knights,” and that unholy tribu- 
nal thereupon proscribed and punished them all, as 
<< incorrigible heretics,” without benefit of clergy. 
Masons meet, in Spain, under “ pain of death,” as 
Lodge:—and to know who are masons, is, with the 
Inquisition, to decree their doom. ‘The prejudice 
is great with the goverament, (whether regal or ec- 
clesiastical,) against every thing connected with 
that “degraded set of beings.” In 1781, he pub- 
lished, under the immediate superintendence of the 


Inquisitor General, a work, “de Franc-Masoneria,” |, 


the object of which was, by exposing the masonic 
tests to enable the “ loyal subjects” of the crown to 
inveigle the masons, and betray them. All the 
shock masonry sustained by that concern, was mo- 
mentary—it arose with redoubled vigor. The tri- 
umph of the Inquisition was not long. It was up- 
on condition of his exposing the name of every per- 
son whom he knew to belong to the Order, that he 


obtained his Jife; and during the persecutions. 
some of his unfortunate victims made known the 
fact, and it being confirmed by others, that the 
Marquis’s son, D. Santiago Miguel Ramirez, was a 
mason, and then Master of a Lodge, and whom he 
had not betrayed,—the Marquis Esteves and sixt) 
four others were burnt upon the uto at the same 
time. Upon the pile, he denied the great part of 
his book, and confessed he dicd the victim of his 
own treachery. 

About the beginning of this century, or in the 
latter part of the last, the Abbe Barruel, a Jesut, 
professedly published the substance of twenty seven 
degrees; and also a full and fair exposition of the 
[luminati,” under the title of Anti-Christian 
and Anti-Sovial Policy.” Ihave a copy of that 
work in possession, in a translation printed in Lan- 
caster, Pa. by Joseph Ehrenfried, 1812. It is the 
most abusive thing I ever saw, though exceptions 
are made in favor of “English masonry.” Upon 
the assumption of empire by Bonaparte, this Abbe 
received orders to leave France, where he was fo- 
menting disturbances in favor of the Bourbons; and 
since that time, 188, which was, to say the least, 
ten years subsequent to the publication, we have no 
information of him. 

We could give less clear accounts of many other 
persons who have made their attempts to expose 
masonry, but postpone them for the present; and 
barely remark, that we believe Mi -gan’s attempt 
has been the first in the United States. 

We will observe in relation to the general fact 
that this kind of attempis has been numerous, and 
yet never have the authors been punished for such pre- 
sumption,—that one of two things must hold: either 
masons have heretofore been excessively remiss in 
chastising their recreant members,or there is nothing 
in masonry which implies any such power, se to do. 
The fact lies in the latter position. 


THEOCRITUS. 


[ Gettysburgh. Penn. Sentinel, June 13.] 

On Saturday last,a new Lodge was constituted 
in Hanover, York county, under the title of ‘* Pat- 
mos Lodge, No, 212,” by Calvin Mason, Esq. of 
York, deputed for that purpose by the R. W. Grand 
Master. After the ceremony of installation of the 
officers was concluded, the Brethren, in number 
about 4), moved in procession, [preceded by the 
fine band of music from York, who had volunteered 

' their services for the occasion, and escorted by a 
a company of volunteeis] to the German Lutheran 
Church, where a very impressive discourse was de- 


Sev-|] _. 
eral masonic odes were sung during the service.— 
All was conducted in perfect order and harmeny, 
and we hope will go far in removing those preju- 
dices which many entertain against the masonic 


livered by the Rev. Dr. Cathcart, of York. 


fraternity. 


THE SENSES. 


Continned from page 186 


HEARING. 


of tasting and smelling. “They are classed by 


ist in a certain state, and we call that state a sound, 


nal object. It begins to exist in a different state, 


the feeling immediately to some external cause. 


reference in the one case, and not in the other, we 
are influenced by experience alone.” 


ety of modifications. ‘The ear, it is said, is capable 
tone in sound, and in all probability as many va- 
riations in strength; and calculating by combina- 
tions, we form upwards twenty thousand different 
simple sounds, all of which are varied again by 
the unequal undulations of elastic air. Hence we 
may conceive variations, ad infiwitum, in the same 
tone as modified by the position, structure and sub- 
stance of the sonorous bodies, a hundred musical 
instruments may all sound the same tone and yet 
the ear will pérceive something distinctive of each, 
and though assembled worlds should sound the 
same note no two would be exactly similar. __ 

It is this sense that places us at the head of the 
animal creation, for by verbal language we «re 
raise to a state ‘* but hittle lower than the angels.” 
It is pleasant to listen to the wild notes of the 
thrush, to the sptrit stirring trumpet, or to the or- 
gan’s solemn tones, but the human voice can com- 
municate pleasures infinitely superior. To be able 
to tell one’s wants or sorrows to a brother, and to 
gladden the heart of a fellow being by telling him 
of the happiness we experience —to give instruction 
fo the ignorant, advice to the transgressor, encour- 
agement to the timid, and consolation to the afflict- 
ed; and ‘when the heart which we love is agitated 


by anticipated wo, to have it in our power by a 
few simple sounds to convert anguish itself into rap- 
‘ture, are surely no slight advantages, and yet even 
these are inconsiderable, compared with the benefit 
it affords to man as an intellectual being:” and the 
same instrument which enables the savage to com- 
municate his schemes of rapine and blood to his 
sullen comrades, has made our hearts respond to 


worlds floating in ether, whose rays have never 
‘greeted the surface of our world. 

By written language the soul is enabled to fix 
the result of her meditations, and transmit to pos- 
\terity thoughts and discoveries more imperishable 
than adamant; by which means we can peruse the 
achievements of our ancestors—converse with the 


us as sensations, in consequence of a previous be- 
lief of external bodies, whose motions have given | 
origin to similar feelings. Our mind begins: to ex- 


ORDERS oF 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Masonry not only unfolds to our minds the solemp 
dictates of Morality, but also prompts us to obe 


and tender. ‘lo the humble she points out a stay. 
decked-heaven, where all good masons hope to 
meet.——to the indolent, the duties of active benero. 
lence and the brevity of life—to the proud, death 
and the grave, the grand levellers of every earthly 
distinction not founded in virtue: and above aij 


; things, leads us to consider the Everlasting God 
The same remarks may be applied to the phe- | as the architect of the universe, and as the tender 
nomena of hearing, which were applied to those 


parent watching over the happiness and existence 
of every created being. 


the cultivation of our moral faculties, she also teach- 
es to her votaries the propriety of intellectual im- 


one provement--to be not only good but wise. Hence 
without supposing it to be produced by any exter- 


in the second degree, the fellow-crafts are exhorted 


te, |} to study the whole circle of the arts and sciences, 
and we say we hear the sound of a flute, referring 


so as to derive from t&cse subjects more exalted 


®. || ideas of the wisdom of God, and more distinct im- 
But there éan be no doubt, that in making this 


pressions of the nature, state and destination of 
man, and thus to lay the foundation of a rational 


_ deep-toned piety, which alone can elevate man 
Sounds, hke odours, admit-of an immense vari- 


in the scale of creation, and lead h.m to subject 


every unholy passion andevery unsanctified desire, 
of distinguishiog four or five hundred variations of : : 


And, my brethren, allow me to add, if our hearts 
have not been thus influenced, we are masons only 
in name; and our duty and happiness imperiously 
demand that we should not only culi:vate our moral 
and intellectual faculties, but also «“ divest our 
hearts of all the vices and superfluities of }.fe, there- 
by fitting our minds as living stones for that spitit- 
ual temple not made with hands, eternal in the 
|| heavens.” 
‘| Permit me, with all possible brevity, to makea 
| few observations on the second section of the second 
degree. 
ArchITECTURE.—None of the arts exhibits more 
clearly the inventive and imitative powers of man, 
than architecture. The bird prepares its nest with 
wonderful skill—the beaver has manifested a skill 
{in his aquatic embankments which man has done 
well to imitate—and the bee proceeds with ge0- 
metrical exactness in the construction of its cells, 
yet still their instincts are very limited. But who, 
whilst observing the savage sheltered in summet 
|| by the thick foliage of the forest, and shielded from 
the inclemencies of winter by the gloomy cave—as 
pitching his scanty tent in the southern desert, or 
erecting his rude conical wigwam in the northern 
was: es—could predict that man possessed a genius 
which would enable him to rear the stately palace, 
fix the sublime arch, and poise the aerial dome in 
imitation of the canopy of heaven, to resound with 
the anthem of heartfelt praise, uttered with the in- 
telligence and pathos of the cherubim. 
Architecture may be considered in a two-fold 
relation—as an object of taste, and as a mechanical 


) re jart; and is capable of exciting a variety of agreea- 
the poet’s song, er transported us on imagination to |! ble emotions 


Of these, utility, grandeur, regular- 
ity, order and proportion, are the chief; and the 
proper union of these different principles, and their 
adaptation to the species of building intended, 
forms the chief study of the architect, and consti- 
tutes the cause of all the pleasing emotions which 
the beholder experiences; and the skilful architect 


great and good of every age— nay, to quench our 


beg calm eye of faith is directed, amidst the agonies 


a concerning the tomb and eternity, 
of expiring natures. 


will give an expression to a structure which cannot 


be mistaken. ‘The rura} temple suggests the pleas- 
mental thirst in the holy stream which arose in the. ing soenes of natute, andthe bounties of Providéattt 
every age, and | the cottage reminds us of frugality and contentment; 

pursues its course to those cloudness regions to which. : 


and the sombre abbey produces a train of reflections 


To be Continued. 


those dictates by every consideration that is lawful 


| But whilst masonry inculcates the necessity of, . 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND 


MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


| ciples adopted by the said M’Kenzie, by several ingeni- 


; ous models and experiments, and was gratified in seeing 
Search undismayed, the dark pro ound 


|{ the gain of power in so many different ways; on the 
Where Nature works in sceret, trace the fortns prinet 
Of atoms moving with meessant change P inciples of comdining the power of percussion or pro 


ARTIST. 


Their elemental round, behold the seeds 


pelling to the power of reaction, by means of reaction 

beme, and the energy or hfe. 
The water issues from 
the perpendicular flume or pentstock into the first reac- 


tion wheel{being in a confined flume, ]jand there reacts 
throngh the throats or buckets, and then the water re- 

I have for -ome time past been examining a uew mode | covers in the confined flume, the water power acting, 
of increasing the power of hydraulics by the application’ | and reacting, and recovering successively on all the 
of reaction water-wheels, in a manner not heretofore | wheels. 


known, exhibited by Mr. D. ¥i’Kenzie, Woolen Manu-, All the water wheels must be nearly all of a size, and 


K adfing the mass with ever active fame ; | wheels and confined flumes, &c. 
| 


To MILLWRIGHTs AND ENGINEERS. 


facturer in Caledonia, Livingston County, N. Y. part of _|have the same discharge of whter, and no discharge or 


whieh is of the following construction :—-The first reac: || waste of water but through the buckets or issues of each 


tion wheel is reversed, that is, the water is let in on the | reaction wheel or tube, or cylinder, or spiral serew. It 
under side of it as it is flowed in a floom that is +o con- | is admitted by practical workmen, the reaction wheels 
structed that the water canno' pass without escaping | will operate in back water with the least obstruction 
the issues or buckets of the wheel, by which means it is || of any other wheel yet brought into use, and will cen- 
put in motion, and as the bottom of the said wheel is at|| tinue to move as long as there is any difference above 
Jeast one foo" from the floor of the floom on which it! and below said wheel, let it be immersed ever so deep in 
stands, (bere is sufficient room for the free access of the |, back water; provided there is no other course by which 


water to the wheel without being retarded by any reqst- || the water can pass except through the buckets or 
ance, ‘ha might, in the imagination of some, arise to pre. | throats. 


vent its operating as powerfutly on the wheels as is u- + 


sual when applied the common way.—The top of the. 
floom is made tight with only a hole sufficient for it to. 
revolve, without there being room for the water to pass, 
that way. There is also a partition at some convenient | 
distance below the wheel. that shall direct the water, 
and cause it to flow into the wheel. There must also be| 
suficient room to receive the water without causing it| 
to flow swiftly, as that would require its gravitating force | 
to give it the necessary motion, which can be saved by| 
increasing the space through which it must pass to the) 
second reaciion wheel, that stands on a level with the) 
first. There must also be a partition between the second. 
and top floor, to prevent the water from coming di- | 
rectly to the wheel on the outside in consequence of 
which it will fall into the vacant space below in the} 


second wheel, through which it must pass as through the. 


former wheel and in the same manner to al} the suceeed- | 


ing wheels, acting and reacting and recovering, &c. 


The said M’Kenzie has made important improvements 
a said reaction wheels, and their applications in various 
| methods, by tubes, cylinders, spiral screws, throats &c. 

I should be pleased to hear the opinion of practical 
| workmen, whore experience may enable them to judge 
‘of this subject : or to know the result of experiments, if 
any have been made previous to those of Mr. M’Kenzie 
| on the principle of combining the power of propelling to 
the power of reaction, in succession—and will consider 
them a favor. 


RensLtaer N. Havens 
Le Roy, May 12, 1827. 


THE HUMAN FRAME. 

The economy of the hnman frame when serious- 
ly contemplated, has a tendency to excite admira- 
and astonishment, and to empress us with a 
| sense of our continual dependance on a § 


erwor 
Power. What animmense multiplicity of machine- 


Now is it not possible to have several of the above || py must be in action to enable us to breathe, to 


mentioned driven with nearly the same water as if there, feel, and to walk. 


had been but one wheel, andto have their several de-. 


creased powers as in the common practice when the, 


water is freely discharged from the concave of the first 
wheel, without any resistance being presented that 


might derogate from the power applied to the firs: 


wheel? 


Those reaction wheels are known to perform much 


business with low heeds, and greatly immersed in back 
water which does not impede their motiou, only as it re- 
acts from the given head; and I am of the opinion that 
by several of them being applied to the one propelling 
power, there will be a gain by the addition of the several 
decreased powers, that shall more than compensate for the 


Hundreds of bghes, and di- 
versified formes, connected together by various 


modes of articulation: hundreds of muscles to pro- 
duce motion, each of them acting in at least ten 
different capacities; hundreds of tendons and liga- 
ments to connect the bones and muscles; hundreds 
of arteries to convey the blood to the remotest part 
of the system; hundreds of veins to bring it back to 
its reservoir, the heart, thousands of glands secrete- 
ing humours of various kinds from the blood; thou- 
sands of lactelal and lymphatic tubes absorbing & 


extra water applied to the first wheel, as those wheels 
are so constructed as to receive the water from each 
other by means of a flume fixed in a manner that shall 
prevent its escape, any other way than through the issues 
thereof. I am of the opinion that the grand obstacle, 
presented as a fixed barrier to the adoption of mede, 
heretofore unknown for the increasing of the power of 
hydraulics will soon be surmounted, as it appears that 
the gravitating force of the fluid is not, neither ean be 
Spent in its application only onthe buckets of one reac- 
tion wheel, while it flies from it with the amazing veioc_ 
ity as if there had been a stationary convex or tube prop- 
erly prepared for the channel smothly to glide with- 


out meeting any resistance from any obstacle what- 
ever. 


conveying butriment to the circulating fluid; mil- 
lions of pores through which the perspiration is con- 
tinually issuing; an infinity of ramification of nerves 
diffusing sensation throughout all the parts of this 
exquisite machine; and the heart, at every pulsation 
exerting a force of a hundred thousand pounds, in 
order to preserve all this complicated machinery in 
constant operation ! ‘The whole of this vast system 
must be in action, before we can walk across our 
apartments !—We admire the operation of a steam 
engine, and the force it exerts: but, though it is 
constructed of the hardest materials which the 
mine can supply, in a few months, some of its es- 
sential parts are worn and deranged, even although 


Ihave taken pains to examine some of the new prin- 


the animal machine, though constructed, for the 
most part, of the softest and most flabby substances, 
can go on without intermission, in all its diversified 
movements, by night and by day, for the space of 
eighty or a hundred years! the heart giving ninety- 
six thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, 
and the whole mass of blood rushing through a 
thousand pipes of all sizes every four minutes ! 
And is it man that governs these nice complicated 
movements ? Did he set the heart in motion ” 
And when it has ceased to beat can he command it 
again to resume its functions ?> Man knows neither 
the secret springs of the machinery, within him, 
nor the half of the purpose for which they serve, or 


more strikingly demonstrate our dependence every 
moment on a Superior-Agent, and that it is “in 
God we live, and move and have our being ?” 
Were a single pin of the machinery within us, and 
over wh:ch we have no control, either broken or 
deranged a thousand movements might instantly be 
interrupted, and our bodies left to crumble into the 
dust. 

It was considerations of this kind, that led the 
celebrated physician Galer, who was skeptic in his 
youth, publickly to acknowledge that a Supreme 
Intelligence must have operated in ordaining the 
laws by which living beings are constructed. And 
he wrote his excellent treatise ‘On the use of the 

parts of the human frame,” as a solemn hymn to 
‘the Creator of the world, <I first endeavor from 
/his works,” he says, “to know myself, and after- 
_wards,by the same means, to show ‘him to others; 
to inform them, how great is his wisdom, his good- 
ness and his power.” ‘The late Dr. Hunter has 
observed, that astronomy and anatomy are the 
studies which present us with the most striking view 
the two most wonderful attributes of the Supreme 
Being. The first of these fills the mind with idea 
of hisimmensity in the largeness, distances, and 
number of the heavenly bodies; the last astonishes 
us with his intelligence and art in the variety and 


delicacy of animal mechnnism.—Dick’s. Christian 
Phil. 


Spinninc Macuiye.—A machine, invented 
by Messrs. Hunt & Haskins for spinning hemp and flax, 
is now in operation and exhibited at the Shakspeare Ho- 
tel, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, New York.-~ 
This machine is said to be complete, and nearly as well 
adapted to the spinning of flax as the mule is to the spin- 
ning of cotton. Bonaparte when in his power in 1808, 
was so sensible of the importance of an invention of this 
kind, that he offered a premium of one million of francs, 
nearly 50,000 dollars, to any person of any nation who 


should invent a machine for spinning flax as readily as 
cotton. 


A Carpet and Shawl manufactory is in operation at 
Tariffville, Conn. under the direction of H. R. Knight. 
A company has been incorporated to carry on the busi- 
ness, and the specimens produced are said to be elegant, 
Perhaps it will not be long before we shall not only 
tread American soil out doors, put American carpets in. 


its action should be frequently discontinued. But} 


our houses, to the exclusion of the foreign article. 


\ 


of the movements they perform. Can any thing. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE MONITOR. 


— 


‘improvement which it produces in the look of: the 
——===== | child, I would maintain that this is a sufficient in- 
5 BILD 7 ‘ducement. Nothing but custom can reconcile usto 
the cap, with all its lace and trumpery ornaments, 

As J strenuously recommend the preservation of| on the beautiful head of a child; and I would ask 
warmth of the trunk and of the extremities, it “any one to say candidly, whether they think the 

is natural to inquire why the head is to be left un-| children in the pictures of ‘Titian pace ager 
covered? ‘lo explain this apparent inconsistency, | would be improved by having their hea : cov sam 
it is proper to inform my readers that the head 1s | with caps, instead of the silken curls, the a hove 
the part of the child most perfected, and more free- ke nature, which cluster round their pratt wre 
ly supplied with blood than the extremities,—a ith regard to the never-failing argument, 
cumstance depending on the mode in which the child | on the necessity of covering the opening of the head, 


We have no doubt that many may imagine that 
the attention which I have recommended to dress 
in infancy, savorstoo much of the labor ineptiarum, 
‘the toil of trifling cares.” ‘To those ‘vho think jn 
this manner, I would reply, that much of the com. 
fort of life depends on attention to trivial circum. 
stances; and that, as a beam, when accurately bal. 
anced, is turned by a feath: r, so health may be Jost 
by inattention to matters in themselves apparently 
the most insignificant. Bruce, the Abyssinian tra. 


veller, after surviving a thousand dangers during 
his adventurous enterprise, fell a victim to careless. 


is furnished with the maternal blood before birth, , \t may be proper to inform our fair readers, that!! ness in descending a few steps at the threshold of 


and the fetal circulation. ‘Though this determina- ||this is not a defect in the head of the child, nor 4) his own dwelling 


tion of blood to the head be natural, and productive | part which requires more Covering than csighaties 
of no bad consequence in a healthy infant, yet it ren-| parts of the head, but that :t isan admirable arp 
ders the head more susceptible of diseases of excite-| of nature to facilitate the birth of the child, " " 
ment and increased circulation of the blood, than} admit the rapid developement of the nee — 
other parts of the infantile body, and thence the occurs during infancy. As soon as ne 
greater frequency of inflammation of the membranes take place with safety, bony matter ” deposite rade 
of the brain, and of its sequel—water in the head— | the edges of the bones in the vicinity af these renal 
in infancy than at any future period of hfe, ‘The | tenelles, or open parts, and these bones nag Ing 
head, therefore requires to be less clothed than the ‘forward till they meet, what was narere only ae 
trunk and extremities; and experience has confirm- || brane becomes solid as the other parts of the 4 gatey 
ed the benetit to be expected from leaving it alto- |, This process 1s not facilitated by any pagan aah 
gether without a cap, or any other covering, except | ing, nor Is it possible that cold, or any disease, _ 
when the child is carried into the open air; and|' be communicated through the membraneous parts 
then the bonnet or hat employed should be formed of the skull, were they never to close. 
of the lightest and least heating materials. By at- head 1s kept totally uncovered, the mee ee oa 
attending to these rules, and Jeaving uncovered the || idly; dandriff and other scurfy diseases rarely ee 
heads of infants, and washing them daily with cold| the scalp; catarrhe, snuilles, and similar complaints 
water, and at the same time regulating the diet, and seldom show themselves; and the period of Sentaeee, 
keeping the bowels open, children strongly predis- the most precarious in-the life of an infant, passes 
posed to water in the head have escaped this disease, without trouble, Another custom of nurses, that of 
though others of the same family, with whom these laying children altogether under the bedelothes, so 
precautions were not observed, have fallen the vic- jthat the head and face are as much covered as the 
tims of attacks. But the recommendation of this} other parts of the body, cannot be too much repro- 
practice is making a powerful assault on the preju- heyeees It renders the child much more susceptible 
dices of both the mother and the nurse; and it is || of cold than it would otherwise be; and many of the 
amusing to remark the obstacles which oppose its || Instances of thrush, and the lamentable cases of 
adoption, when it is urged by the physicians, At } morbid snufiles, which sometimes occur, may be at- 
the first mention of it, the look of amazement of the | tributed to this custom, 


mother is reflected by a glance of still greater aston-|; As the child advances in age, and is capable of 


ishment from the nurse, who, while she appears to || exercising its limbs, and especially after it can walk 
be busy with the affairs of the room, is listening ea-|/and run, the blood being then more freely circuiat- 
gerly to the monstrous doctrine, ever and anon casting ed, and the animal heat mere equally diffused over 
a look of extreme contempt of the speaker, and smo- | the body, the trunk and the extremities require less 
thering the wrath which is ready to burst forth on external warmth from clothing than in infancy. 
his counsel the moment he leaves the apartment. ||Still, however, the dress, whatever may be its 
ss Did you ever hear the like of that? ‘le make a} fashion, should afford protection to the chest, to the 
fool of the little dear! No, no, ma’am! 1 knows improper exposure of which, in this changeable 


better. No baby that comes through my hands || climate, many consumptive attacks may be traced. 
shall never be so treated. Without acap, forsooth! 


The clothing should also continue to be light and 
I wonders, indeed, what he would do with the open Vicow: boys should be left in petticoats much longer 
of the head? 


Perhaps he would not ‘put a piece of |/than is customary; and the trowsers now put on girls 
flannel on that, neither; I always puts two pieces. || should be altogether discarded. In very young girls, 
What would people say to see the poor child so || also, stays, and all articles of attire which press un- 
served;—and all these beautiful caps, in which he || equally on parts of the body, and all ligatures and 
looks so handsome, to be thrown aside? What |! bandages, should be avoided; for instead of afford- 
would Lady Busybody and Mrs. Lackwit, and all || ing support to a weak frame, stays and bandages 


the genteel ladies that visit you, dear ma’am, say? || favor deformity. It is acurious but an undoubted 
Poor child! you sha’n’t be treated so! Bless his 


When the | 


pretty face!” The idea of being the object of crit- 
icism, and the dread of appearing singular, are at 
all times powerful motives against any attempt to 
walk out of the beaten track; and when these are 
backed by long-fostered prejudices, it is not wonder- 
ful that mothers are shaken in their resolution to 
follow the advice of the physician in this matter, 
even when they are convinced that it is right; but 
when they believe that the nurse’s experience is 
paramount to what they consider the theory of the 
doctor, the decision is soon given; and, till disease 
makes its attack, the infant is produced as an in- 
stance of the sagacity of the nurse, and of the good 
taste of the mother. If there were, however, no 
ether reason for disusing caps for infants but the 


fact, that the majority of deformed persons are of 


\the female sex, a circumstance which probably is 


owing to the restraints in dress imposed on this 
part of the species, from the mistaken notion that 
the delicacy of their bodies requires artificial sup- 
port. In proffering these remarks, it must not, 
however, be supposed that I am an enemy to dress; 
on the contrary, if cleanliness be justly considered 
a virtue, an attention to neatness and elegance in 
attire, as having a considerable share in the forma- 
tion of character, ought to be early inculcated; but 
these attributes of dress are not incompatible with 
warmth; and, surely the primary object of clothing 
is to guard the body from the impression of those 
atmospheric alterations which are likely to prove 
hurtful. 


ANCIENT LONDON. 

“We have high authority for believing that an- 
‘ecient London [Lyn-din, the city on the lake] over- 
| looked an extensive basin, whose waters washed the 
bases of the Surry hills, though the Thames, now 
pronnee by embankments, flows within his proper 
channel. London was not occupied as a Roman 
station so early as Colchester and Verulam. — It has 
been doubted if Julius Cwsar ever saw it. ‘The 


February 10, 1827. 
| * Conducced by Histone truth 
| You tread the long extent of backward time.” 


»|| walls were erected by Theodosius, governor of Bri- 


tain, in the year 369. ‘They were bounded on the 
east and west by the Fleet and the Wall-brook, on 
the south by the ‘Thames, and on the north bya 
‘morass, beyond which Jay an extensive forest, 
Stretching also towards the eastern side of the city. 
/Fitzstephens, who wrote in the time of Henry Il, 
_ describes it as then filled with beasts of chase. The 
first bridge was thrown across the Thames about 
the year 1000, by the Monks of St. Mary Over-Eye 
(over the water,) who till then had maintained « 
ferry which gave name to their convent. Ewen 
this wooden fabric is recorded to have been deem- 
‘ed an impregnable barrier by the invader Canute, 
'whocuta channel from Rotherhithe into the Thames 
above the bridge, and dragged his vessels through 
|it to blockade the city.’ ‘This old bridge having 
been destroyed by fire, that which is now about to 
be pulled down was erected in 1176. Within the 
memory of persons yet living, this second bridge 
_was laden with an irregular pile of crazy buildings 
chiefly occupied by pin-makers, (the first of whom 
was a Spanish negro,) overhanging the huge star- 
lings on either side, and bound together by cross- 
beams of timber, beneath which the passengers 
groped along a narrow and dismal way. The re- 
mains of the drawbridge in the middle were guard- 
ed by an antique tower, and another bulwark pro- 
tected the entrance from the suburb, thence called 
Southwark, ‘hese singular appendages, which 
are represented in Hollar’s curious print, were re- 
moved, together with most of the city gates, by au- 
thority of Parliament in the year 1769. No demand 
fer additional means of communication across the 
river was made till 1688, when Labelye, a Swiss 
architect, was employed to build the bridge of 
Westminster; that of Blackfriars, by Milne, was 
added in 1761. 

The most ancient relic in the city is the ‘London 
Stone,’ which may still be seen inserted in the wall 
of St. Swither’s Church, Cannon-street. It seems 
to have been regarded with a superstitions rever- 
ence as the Palladium of the city When Jack 


Cade, at the uead of his rebel army, entered Lon- 


| don, he struck his sword on this stone, saying, ‘ now 


is Mortimer lord ef this citie.’ 


The fine old gothic cathedral of St. Paul, an- 
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eicnily called Eastminster, which fell in the great, 
fire of 1666, covered three acres with its walls.) 
he beautiful spire rose high above the city, aud 
one of its aisles (Paul’s wali) was the daily resort 
of traders, mewsmongers and sharpers. In front 
stood Paul’s cross, a pulpit of wood, noted exertions 
of Latimer and others of our distinguished reform- 
ers. ‘Uhis cross was demolished in 1641, by order 
of the Long Parliament, who issued a commission 
for the destruction of pictures and other monuments 
and relics of idolatry. The beautiful cross of 
Queen Eleanor, in West Chepe, (Cheap-side) 
shared the same fate; and the ancient May Pole, 
which stood on the site of the New Church in 
the Strand, was removed by Sir Isaac Newton 
to Wanstead park, as a support to his great teles- 
cope. 

in Aggas’s map of London, as it was in 1560, 
Finsbury and Holborn, St. Giles and St. Martin’s, 
appear as scattered villages. Westminster was not 
only a distinct but a distant city. A long dreary 
road led through Lud-gate to the village of Charing, 
where another of Eleanor’s crosses (now supplanted 
by La Soeur’s fine statue of Charles I.) pointed the 
way to the palaces of Whitehall and Westminster. 
Beyond this cross all was an open field and garden. | 
Hodge lane (now Whitcome street,) and the Hay | 
Market are marked as the roads to Oxenford and | 
Redynge. On the top of Hay-hill stood the gibbet | 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt. In Marybone (now the | 
Regent’s Park) Queen Elizabeth sent her Russian | 
Ambassadors to hunt. At a noted Bowling green | 
and house of entertainment, (set up on the suppres- | 
sion of Spring Gardens,) were sold a sort of cakes 
called Picadillas, which gave title to the fine street of | 
which this resort was the origin. A little east of 
this stood the country house of Lord Keeper Coven-| 
try; and further on, the mansion of Sydney earl} of | 
Leicester; upon the sites now occupied by the 
Street Passage and Square, stood the house of Mon- 
mouth, after whose execution his friends changed 
this royal name to Soho, the watchword with which | 
he advanced to the fatal battle of Sedgemore. Han-| 
over and Cavendish Squares first appeared in the 
maps about the year 1720; Oxford street at that 
time extended no farther than Prince’s street, and 
Bond street only to Conduit-mead. Trinity Chap- 
el, which stands in that quarter of the town, has a 
curious history. It was originally a Popish chapel 
of wood, mounted on wheels, and followed the camp 
of James JI. to Hounslow Heath, where it remained 


neglected iong after the Revolution, till Archbisop 
‘Tennison, then rector of St. Martin’s, brought it 
back to its present position, and rebuilt it of more 
durable materials. 

The venerable Abbey of Westminster, on Thor- 
ney Island, was surrounded on three sides by a 
creek, which opening near Manchester Buildings, 
crossed King’s street, and College street, supplying 
the canal in St. James’ Park, and thence rejoined 
the Thames. The a‘jacent palace of Edward the 
Confessor, of which the noble hall of Rufus, and 
a few fragments only remain, covered both the 
palace yards, and extended as far as Whitehall, 
where it joined to the precincts of York House. 
On the disgrace of Wolsey, the latter was seized 
for use of the King, who from that time kept h- 
court there. St. James’ Hospital, till then unde: 
the jurisdiction of Eton College, was also seized b; 
Henry VIII. who converted it into a Palace, and 
enclosed the Park, which was afterwards planted 
by Charles IT. 

The magnificent palace of Whitehall, designed 
by Inigo Jones, for James I. wasto have comprise 
six distinct courts; but the beautiful banquetting 
room alone was completed. At that period the 


royal palaces occupied the whole of the east side of 


the street of Whitehall, and that part on the west! 
side where the Horse Guards. and the Home Office, | 
and 'l'reasury now stand, ‘The site of the present. 
Admiralty was occupied by Wallingford House, | 
where died, in 1632, of a disease as horrible as her! 
depravity, the infamous Countess of Essex, aud from 
the roof of which Archbishop Usher beheld the ex- 
ecution of his royal master. In Scotland-yard, | 
stood the ancient palace of king Kenneth. King 
street, the only thoroughfare, was guarded by a 
gate; and another of nobler dimensions designed 
by Holdier, stood in the midst of Whitehall, and’ 
formed the principal entrance to the palace.” 


THE CASZET. 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 


A man may possess talent without possessing a). 


spark of genius. Talent is the power of exertion| 
and acquisition, and of applying acquisition in a. 
judicious and effective manner. ‘I'alent is cool- 
heddec ; genius hot-headed ; talent may be cool- 
hearted ; geniuscan never be other than warm- 
hearted ; talent is generally prudent; genius is 
often imprudent, talent moves steadily forward, 
genius springs on impetuously and lags indolently 
by turns ; talent forms just and rational specula- 
tions: the speculations of genius are often wild 
and fantastic chimeras. ‘The feeling of talent is 
judgment ; the judgment of genius is feeling. 
Genius is proud an‘ condfident talent is humble 


|her, whose image was perhaps engraven on his hear’ 


in all the glow of youthful charms that first won his 
admiring gaze, but who might now be how changed! 
and of them who were pictured only in his imagi- 
nation. From the article in the Album, which has 
not half the force and feeling the subject ought to 
have inspired, we select the following stanzas: ° 


He saw a soft, a piteous smile 
Beam from his anxious wife; 
He saw the sparkling eyes awhile 
Of those fair buds of life: 
And sight was not; but memory made 
A sketch of all that could not fade. 


All earth’s magnificence, the glow 
Of nature and of art, . 
Wealth, beauty, fame, could not bestow 
Such rapture on his heart, 
As that one momentary view 
Of those, the lovely and the true. 


Nature and nature’s Ged smile upon the union 
that is sweetened by love and sanctioned by law. 
‘The sphere of our affections is enlarged, and our 
pleasurs take a wider range. We become more 
important and respected among men—and existence 
itself is doubly enjoyed with this our softer self.— 
Misfortune loses half its anguish beneath the sooth- 
ing influence of her smiles, and triumph becomes 


and unpretending. Talent constructed the iyre, 
while genius stood by and gave directions how the 
work should be done—genius struck celestial 
melody from its chords, talent imitated the sounds, 
but soul and fire and enthusiasm were not in the 
strain. ‘Talent chiseled the form of the Belvidere 
Apollo ; genius endowed that form with its god- 
like inajesty, its unrivalled grace and its haughty 
bearing. Genius designed, and talent executen 
the migdty plans of Napoleon. ‘Talent is strong, 
but genius both beautiful and strong. Talent in- 
fluences our reason—genius influences both our 
reason and our feelings. ‘The mind in which both 
are united, makes the mearest approach to perfec- 
tion—since the coolness of talent corrects the im- 
petnosity of genius, and the conceptions of genius 
dignify the operations of talent. Genius without 
talent is a wild and beautiful and erratic meteor 
tallent without genious is a steady light, which last 
tong, but never throws a flood of radience upon 
exrth or sky.—Genious is generaly in the extreme; 
tallent is always in the mean. Tallent is more 
earthly; genius more heavenly. 


THE GLANCE, 
[Hallowell Gazette. ] 

“There are some moments in existance which 
comprise the power of years, as millions of roses 
are compressed into a few drops of their essence. 
it is related in the Philadelphia Album that a gen- | 
‘leman who had been blind many years, consented 
-o have an opperation performed on his eyes by 
which he would regain his sight for an instant, only 
‘o lose it again forever. What a moment must that 
be for one, who, having once enjoyed the blessed 
faculty of sight, has been for years in darkness ! 
‘To look once more upon the green earth and glow- 
ng sky, the glory and loveliness of nature, and then 
to have the whole veiled from his eyes in eternal 
gloom—but no ! it was not for this that he desired 
‘o see one instant : it was to behold the partne: 
of his joys and sorrows, and the little group of 
being who had grown up around him, but on whom 
ne had never looked. One short glimpse was to 


more triumphant if shared with her. Without her 
what is man? A roving and restless being—driven 
at pleasure by romantic speculation, and cheated 
into misery by futile hopes—the mad victim of un- 
tamed passions, and the disappointed pursuer of 
fruitless joys. But with her, he awakens to a new 
life. He follows a path—wider and nobler than 
the narrow way to self-aggrandizement—that is 


scattered with more fragrant flowers, and illumined 
by a clearer light. 


As George III. was walking the quarterdeck of 


be his of those objects of his dearest affections: of 


one of his men of war with his hat on, a sailor ask- 
ed his messmate ‘‘ who that fellow was who did not 
dowse his peak to the admiral?” <‘* Why, it ’s the 
king,” said Jack. ‘ Well, king or no king,” re- 
torts the other, “he is am unmannerly dog.”— 
‘Lord, where should he learn manners?” replied 


Jack: “he never was out of sight of land, in his 
life.” 


a countryman of his, for whom he had prescribed 
an emetic, who said with great simplicity, ‘“ My 
dear doctor, it is of no use your giving me an emet- 
ie; I tried it twice in Dublin, and it would not 
stay in my stomach either time.’ 


Dr. Frienn.—The doctor, on coming home 
highly primed from a dinner party, was called out 
to see a lady taken dangerously iJ]. ‘‘ So [said the 


do you must lead me.” He was led to the room, 

and the patient stretched upon a bed. The doctor 
got fast hold of a bedpost with one hand for a bal- 

ance, and with the other seized the lady’s wrist; 

but, alas! aj] attempts to note the pulsation were 
vain, and he could only mumble out, “ Dunk, by 

Jove! drunk!” ‘Ah, madam!” cried the Abigail, 

as soon as the physician had staggered out, ‘ what 

a wonderful man! how soon he discovered what: 
was the matter with you!” 


business as well as brewers?” was thus answered— - 
“« Because printers work for the head, brewers for 
the stomach, and where twenty men have a stomach, 


but one has a head.” 


A good bull is related in the life of Dr. Sims, of ~ 


doctor to his man} by Jove I cant go at all;—If 


The question ‘“ Why printers do not succeed in - 
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Trea.—The mode of rearing this plant is probably not 
very generally known. Impressed with this fact, and a be- 
lief that a column on the production, Xc. of an exotic so 
mech sought after and used in this country, would not be 
uninteresting to our readers, (particularly the ladies) we 
have given below, the substance of what is contained on 
this subject, in a ‘* Sketch of the origin and progress of 
the London Genuine Tea Company.”” 

The process of preparing the ground for the reception 
of the seed, is similar to the process of preparing it fo; 
corn; from six to twelve seeds are put into holes four or 
five inches deep: they are then watered, and the <oil is 
enriched in the usual manner. The gathering of the 
leaves does not take place until the piant has reached 
three years’ growth: they are then very carefully plucked, 
one by one, lest the branches should be torn. After this 
they are sorted into classes, according to size and quality, 
care being taken that there are not too mary in one heap, 
or they will spoil. The drying is performed in public 
drying houses. There are, in these laboratories, from | 
ten to twenty ovens, (more or less,) each of which is. 
three feet high, with a wide flat tron pan at the top,—no | 
material, except iron or earthen, is used or will answer, | 
—the side over the mouth of the oven, is bent upwards, | 
jor the protection from heat, and convenience of the per- | 
son who attends the drying and turns the leaves: there 
are also one or more low, long tables, covered with fine. 
reed mats, on which the leaves are to be rolied. They) 
must be dried when fresh;—the process is thus performed: | 
some pounds of the leaves are put into the iron pan, | 


which, by the fire underneath, has already been heated to | 
that degree, that the leaves, when they are put in, may | 
crackle at the edges of the pan. The fire in the oven | 
must also be so regulated, that the man attending the | 
drying pan may be able to stir up the leaves with bis | 
hand, which he continues to do until they become so hot 
that he cannot handle them any longer: the instant they 
become so, he takes them out of the pan with a shovel, 
broad at the mouth Jike a fan, and pours them upon the 
mat, in order te their being rolled, as follows: each per-_ 
son takes before him a quantity of the leaves, and, whilst | 


they are hot, commences rolling them in the palms of his | 


hands until cold, by which means they are equally curled 
They then undergo a second drying over the fire in the 
pans, until all the juice is extracted. In this second dry- 
ing, they are stirred very slowly and deliberately, for 
fear of breaking the curls. They are next delivered to 
the rollers, who roll them a second time in the same 
manner; and if the leaves are not fully dry, the process 
of drying and rolling is repeated a third time. Great care 
is taken that the leaves do not burn, or turn black. For 
the more valuable teas, the process of drying and rolling 
is repeated several times, that the drying may be gradual, 
and the Jeaves retain that lively and agreeable green col- 
or which distinguishes the best teas. The pans are wash- 
ed with hot water between each drying. The dry ing and 
curling of the leaves being finished, they are spread on 
the tables covered with mats, and sorted. The large 
leaves, and such as are injured or discolored, are separat- 
ed. The dust and smaller leaves are separated by sieves. 
the tea is then packed in earthen vessels or baskets, and 
kept for some months, when it is taken out and again 
dried over a gentle fire; after which it is preserved fiom 
the air in earthen or porcelain vessels, until packed in 
boxes for exportation. 
The following methods of detecting adulterated tea, 
may be of some service to our readers. 
Distinctions between the Sloe and Whitethorn, and 

the genuine Chinese leaf —The Sloe and Whitethorn 


|| ufacturing imitative tea, but fortunutely few leaves bear 


'|at the top will afford a fine blue color. . ~purieus green 


‘| color, by being impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 


tess resemblance to each other than these and the Chinese 
leaf. The shape of the Chinese leaf is slender and nar- 
row, the edges deeply jagged like the teeth of a saw, and 
the end 1s sharply pointed. The surface is smooth and 
silky, and the colora delicate pale green. The Sloe-leaf 
is more rounded, and the extremity bluntly pointed; the 
jags on the edges are not so deep nor so sharp as the 
Chinese leaf; the surface more uneven, the texture not 
so delicate, and the color a dark olive green. These 
comparisons can only be made after the dried leaves have 
been infused in boiling water several hours. 

Detection of spurious Tea by chemical analysis-— 
Upon suspicion of having any counterfeit tea, made from 
any shrub, either of Chinese or English produce, make 
an infusion of it; pour outa cupfull, into which put a 
grain and a half of blue vitriol, or copperas; if it be gen- 
uine green tea, it will turn to a deep blue, next to black; 
but if adulterated, there will appear colours of green, 
black, &c. Spurious black tea, slightly mois:ened, when 
rubed on a sheet of white paper, immediately produces a 
blueish black stain, and speedily affords, by immersion in 
cold water, the same colored tincture, which changes to 
a reddish color, by adding a few drops of sulphuric acid. 
Genuine tea produces an amber-colored infusion, which 
does not become reddened by sulphuric acid. From the 
observations of Mr. Accum [Treatise on Culinary Poi- 
sons] on nineteen samples of imitative green tea, it ap- 
peared that they were all colored with carbonate of cop- 
per, [poison] The test to detect this species of adulter- 
ation is, by shaking a teaspoonful of the suspected leaves 
with about two table speonfuls of liquid ammonia, diluted 
with half its bulk in water. If the leaves are impregnat- 
ed with the minutest portion of copper, the liquid flowing 


tea colored with carbonate of copper, acquires a biack 


gas. Genuine green tea suffers no change from the ac- 
tion of these tests. : 

But there is a species of deterioration less pernicious, 
but equally fraudulent with the foreguing, viz. the mix- 
tureof Bohea with the superior Teas. The very rank 
and inferior quatities of this tea very much depreciate the 
goodness and flavor of other teas; but the low price at 
which it is usually sold, offers a strong temptation to the 
less scrupulous dealer to mix it with the superior kinds, 

and thereby gain an unfair and exorbitant profit. This 
[eoningie practice was deservedly and effectually exposed 
and reprobated by the London Genuine Tea Company, 
one of whose principal pledges to the public was, to ex- 
clude this, as well as a}] other inferior teas from their es- 
tablishment; and so great a sensation did this exposure 
excite in the trade, as well as in the public mind, that 
Bohea has been gradually declining in price, and is now 
professedly reprobated by those individuals, who, in the 
first instance, had the effrontery to assert, that Bohea was 
not only harmless but wholesome. 

One word on the best method of making tea. Tea 


strength. The choice of water is an important abject; it 
should be free from impurities, or it will not extract the 
true flavor. Clear river or rain water is to be preferred; 


water will not draw off the strength so well. The water 
should not be boiied on a smoky fire, in an open vessel, 
or in any thing that can give it a metallic or other tint. 
By following this method, and not being too sparing of 
the leaves, you will have a genuine cup o’ tea. 


Norfolk Union Lodge, at Randolph, will celebrate the 
festival of St. John the Baptist. on Monday, the 25th 
inst.; at which the brethren of the neighboring Lodges 
are respectfully invited to attend. 


A. PRESCOTT, Sec’y. 


are the leaves generally selected for the purpose of man- 


Randloph, 15th June, 5827. 


must be constanily kept from the air, or it will lose its |, 


but water filtered through a stone is by far the best; spring | 


| BC Monday next will be celebrated by severgi 
| Lodges in this state, as the natal day of our great exem. 
' plary patron, St. John the Baptist. We make the foliny- 
ing extract from the ‘* Book of Constitutions:~ « ‘Phe 
Brethren of all the regular Lodges, in the same general 
Jurisdiction and grand communication, shall meet in some 
‘convenient place on St. John’s day, to celebrate their 
festival; either in their own or any other regular Lodge, 
_as they shal] judge most convenient. And any Brethren, 
‘who are found true and faithful members of the ancient 
craft, may be admitted.’’ By this it appears that the ob. 
-servance of the day, is a masonie duty; and masons gen- 
‘erally are called upon to join in the celebration. ‘This js 
all right and proper. St. John was our first Christian pa. 
tron, [at least, it is so admitted among masons] and his 
memory should be revere! and respected, as such, and 
for his virtues, by the fraternity. The day should be 
‘celebrated in a solemn and exemplary manner. This is 
/t2 us an interesting and important epoch. The eyes of 
‘the envious and malicious are scrutinizing our conduct 
and our purposes. The tongue of slander is abroad, and 
‘in active operation. It behooves us then, to look well 
to the East, the West, andthe South: we leave the North 
to our enemies. We should look to the apirit of ma- 
sonry, and not suffer external pageantry to absorb our 
whole attention. We fear there are too many among 
us whose masonry may be seen on the superfice. If such 
‘unworthy feelings are encouraged, we may, ere long, 
"expect to see masonry on a level with other ephemeral 
‘institutions—tke name only remainining of its ancient 
‘character and usefulness. We hope, however, for better 
things; that our tools will be applied to the polishing and 
| perfecting our minds, and not to the manufacturing of 


jewels and gaudy gems for the decoration of the external 
Man. 


MorGan.—The Baiavia Intelligencer of the 3d inst. 
says--we understand a messenger was sent hither a few 
days since, for a description of Morgan’s clothes which 

he wore at the :ime of his departure; and that a company 
‘has been for some time sweeping the Niagara river, in 
order to find his remains. A barre! of shot and an anchor, 
vit is said, have already been found. ‘he manner in which 
| the proposed search is made wil! unquestionably terminate 
in finding the body, if there. The Lewiston committee 
owe something to themselves, on this occasion, and we 


have often been surprised that this attempt has not been 
made before. 


We shail lose no time in communicating 
the result to our readera, We take this opportunity; 
“however to express our decided conviction that the at- 
tempt will prove abortive— that Morgan never went west 
vol Rochester. We, however, like others, are liable to 
be mistaken in this particular, and therefore suspend the 
further expression of our opinion til] the result be known. 


The little poem on our last page, under the signature 
of H. appears in the number of the Lyceum for Juze. It 
is, we predict, from the pen of the gifted editor of thet 
excellent work:—it breathes the genuine spirit of poetry, 
and may be read to advantage a second and a third time 
We have but few sons of song among us, who touch the 
lyre with more skill and delicacy than does Mr. Hill.— 
He is a young man, and may rise to an enviable rank 
among the literati of our country. We may not be cor- 
rect in Our conjecture; but whether we are or not, the 
remark as applied to the poem or to Mr. H., is not les- 
sened in the least. The present aumber of the Lyceum is 


‘a rich one, and will be read with more interest than its 
immediate predecessor. 


The French government has formally reeognised the 
independerce of Mexico, and Col Murphy, who has for 
| some time resided at Paris as an agent of the Republic, 

has been officially acknowledged as Charge d’ A ffaires- 


fom P of credence have in like manner been transmitted 


from Paris to M. Martin, now at Mexico, to represent 
the French government there. 
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- happy pair were regularly joined in wedlock by a facetious 


Vou lt. 
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Cetesrarion aT festival of | 
St. John the Baptist wil be celebrated at Haverhill, on| 
Monday the 25th inst. by the Lodges composing the 
northern association of the 2d Masonic District. Pro- 
cession wi!l move from Mason’s Hall at 1! o’clock.—- 
Address by Rey. Br. G. F. Davis, of South Reading — 
Officers and brethren of Encampments, Chapters, and 
Lodges, are respectfully invited to attend with their 
badges and jewels. 


(= Haverhill is located on the north bank of the 
Merrimack, about twenty eight miles from this city, and 
js one of the most pleasant villages in the Commonwealth. 
We know of no place where a few days can be spent to 
greater satisfaction than in this village. ‘The roads lead- 
ing from this city to the Merrimac, are good, and the 
country beautiful. To the lover of romantic scenery, | 
Haverhill affords a delightful resort. 
virtuous and intelligent. In regard to accommodations, 
we venture the assertion, that there is not a more pleasant 
and better regulated public house in the state, than the 
Golden Ball Hotel. It is kept by Mr. Samuel Prime, 
and it is emphatically a prime louse. Stages leave here 
on Monday morning at 4 o’clock, arrive at HI. at 8, and 
return to the city on Tuesday. 


Officers of the Grand Council of Royal and Select 
Masters, elecied at the annual convocation held at » pring- 
field, on Wednesday, June 13, 1827: 

Comp. Abraham A. Dame, of Boston, M.I.G M; 
George Bliss, jr. Springfield, R.I 1) G M; Ebenezer 
William:, Brimfield J. G. ©; Paul Dean, Boston, G. C; 
Henry Biewer, Spingfield, G. M. of E; Thomas Payson, 
Bo» on, R; Walton Feich, southbridge, G. ©. of G; 
Charies Onion, Medfield, G. Steward; Alpheus -vettle- 
ton, Springfield, G. Sentinel. 


Nor:.—R T. BasyreE, Esq. of Jeffersonton, Va. is 
an authorised agent for this paper in that place and vicin- 
ity. Those indebted for the Mirror in Jeffersonton, and 
neighborhood, can make payment to him; also, those 
wishing to subscribe can hand their names to Mr. B. who 
will transmit them. 


Strang, the person arrested as the murderer of Mr. 
Whipple, of Albany, has confessed his guilt. Mrs. W. 
is implicated by him. 
ing accessary, and subsequently denied it. 
been found against both. | 


Bills have 


GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 

The annual assembly of the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, will hold their meeting 
at Mason’s Hall, in Boston, on Thursday the 28th day of 
June inst. at 10 o’clock, Aa. mM. The officers, members, 
and all others concerned, are requested to give their at- 
tendance accordingly. 

By order of the M. W. John Carlile, G. M. 

MOSES RICHARDSON, Treasurer. 


Divorce.—-Some time since, in an adjoining town, a 


township squire, whese fees totally exhausted the funds) 
of the bridegroom. Not many days, it appears, had, 
elapsed before the parties who had been joined ‘< til) death| 
should them part,’? became matually dissatisfed with 
their lot, and returned to the squire with many tales of 
wo, beseeching him with all their eloquence to unmarry 
them, which he agreed to do, provided he was previous- | 
ly paid the sum of three dollars, double the fee of the first, 
ceremony. The sum the bridegroom paid by a week’s 
Jabor on the squire’s farm. Then came the ceremony of, 
“parting.” The squire placed a block upon the floov, 
on which was puta live cat: one pulled the head and the) 
other the tail, while the squire, with an axe, severed the. 
cat in twain, at the same time exclaiming, ‘‘ Death has. 
now parted you!’? The couple departed with a firm be- 
lief that the performance was strictly legal, and have not, 
lived together since.—Ohio paper. 


Society there is|' 


i" the end of the snout, the longest being about 10 inches. 


Sea Serpent CaveGxr.—-The Whale noticed in our 
last, as having passed the Portsmouth bridge over the Pis- 
cataqua river, has been taken. He was harpooned on 
Tuesday evening, and continued towing the two boats 
attached to him till Wednesday morning at 7 0’clock, 
when he was dispatched, in the view of thousands who 
had flocked to see him.--Salem paper, June 15. 

[The Portsmouth Journal gives the tollowing minute 
description of the whale:] 

This whale appears to be a nondescript species, ap- 
proaching nearer to the character of the Pike headed 
whale [ Balena Boops of Linneus] than to any we can 
find described, but differs in some essential particulars. 
It is d female, and perhaps young, measuring 31 feet in 
length and 16 in girth. Its body is nearly round, with a 
smooth skin of a dark leaden color, obscurely marbied, 
destitute of a dorsal fin or any protuberance on the back, 
but having a somewhat sharp ridge with several superfi- 
cial notches running from the extremity of the back near- 
ly to the end of the tail, which 1s flat, measuring 8 feet in 
breadth, horizontal, slightly divided, the edge crenate. - 
The head is long and narrow, gradually tapering and ter 
minating in an obtuse snout upon the upper jaw, which 
projects a few inches beyond the lower. There are no 
teeth in either jaw, nor any whalebone properly so ca!led, 
but the edge of the upper jaw is beset with a dense row 
of white cartilaginous projections, resembling the teeth 
of a comb, bearded thickly on the inside and serving the 
purpose of strainers. These diminish gradually in length 


The (ongue is of a soft spongy texture and livid color.— 
The cleft of the mouth is about 5 feet, and just above its 
angle are situated the eyes, which are as usual small, and 
protected with eyelids. Behind these and about a foot 


distant are the ears, which are merely small! apertures.— 
On the top of the head and directly above the eyes are 2 
longitudinal spinnacles with a sulcus between. The pec- | 
toral fins are between 4 and 5 feet in length, oblong, 


having both edges uniform and rounded, and a few large | 
white spots of their surface. 


Late FRoM EnGianp.--London journals to the 
8th May have been received since our last paper. They 


| are filled up with reports of highly interesting debates in 


arliament. To give even sketches of the remarks of 
the extraordinary men who have figured in them, we have 
been compelled to devote almost our entire sheet. Op.- ' 
position to Mr. Canning’s Ministry was expected; but 
our readers will see in even the sketches we have been 
able to make, that the one it has received is unprecedent- 
ed for violence and personality. Most of the resigned 
Ministers, and their friends, appeared foremost in the op- 
position; while on the other hand the Minister had re- 
ceived the spontaneous and ardent support of the cele- 


He has before charged her as be- shad been displayed on both sides, and Mr. Canning in 


i Commons, and Mr. Robinson [now Lord Goderich] 


brated leaders of the late opposition. Uncommon spirit 


in the House of Peers, had bidden their opposers bold 
defiance. What the result of this state of thinge will be 
Heaven only knows; but it must be important. No 
queston have been taken, by which the numerical strength 
of the opposing parties could be estimated. The disso- 
lution of the present Parliament was expected. Cent. 


\| thorized agents for this paper. 


Piracy axp MurpeR.—A letter received by the 
editors of the Baltimo:e American, dated Fortress Mon-. 


roe, Va. June 13, states that the brigantine Crawford, | 
belonging to | roy, Mass. sailed from Matanzas on the 
28th ult. with 8 passengers, 4 of whom, a Frenchman and 
three “panish sailors, rose upon the captain, crew and 
remaining passengers, and slaughtered all excepting three, 
viz. the mate, Mr. Edward Dobson, of Somerset, Mass. 
the cook, and a French gentleman. The pirates having 
‘put in at Old Point Comfort for provisions, Mr. Dobson, 
| the mate, found means to get ashore, and a boat was sent 
| from Fortress Monroe, which carried the vessel into Nor- 
‘folk. The pirate captain had previously cut his throat, 
and the three Spaniards had procured a boat from a neigh- 
boring vessel, and gone ashore at Cape Elizabeth. The 
victims to these monsters were captain Menry Brightman, 
of Troy, Mass. Mr. Norman Robinson, of Connecticut, 
passenger, and part owner of the cargo, who jumped out 
of the cabin window and was drowned, Asa Bicknell, 
seaman, of Connecticut, Joseph Doliver, seaman, of Sa- 
lem, Mass. Oliver Porter, seaman, of Westport, Mass. 


Nathan ——, seaman, and an Irishman, a carpenter by 
trade, of Providence, R. I. * 


France.-—We have been favored with Paris files to 
May. A very extraordinary event had occurred. At 
a review of the national Guard in Paris, by the king in 
person, the cries of ‘down with the Minister!” fwho! 


| Lowell, David Harding, Hingham, A. Gerrish,Jr. N.Bed- 


rendered himself unpopular by his projects to shackle the 
press] were mixed with those of ‘* Long live the King.’ . 
The attempts to arrest the seditious soldiers were frus- 
trated by their comrades; when the king convened his 
council, and promptly decreed the disbandment of the 
whole corps, amounting, it was said, to 40,000 men. 
The decree was as promptly executed; and measures 
were said to be in train, to reorganize the corps with less 
refractory subjects. . 


The events in England and France had very little ef- 
fect on the public stocks.~ -id. , 


Dear ann Dums.—The eleventh annual report of 
the directors of the Hartford Asylum has been published; 
frem which it appears that the institution is in a very 
flourishing state, and continues to scatter far and wide, 
the important benefits intended by its benevolent founders. 
There are now 130 pupils and 7 teachers. Fifty five are 
supported by this state, 12 by New Hampshire, 9 by 
Maine, 22 by Vermont, and the remainder by Connecti- 


cut. The whole number of pupils who have been ad- 
mitted into the Asylum is 248. 


There is a horrible institution among some of the Indian 
tribes, which furnishes a powerful illustration of the never 
tiring love of vengeance. It is called the Man-Eating 
Society, and it is the duty of its associates to devour such 
prisoners as are preserved and delivered to them f r that 
purpose. The members of the society belong to a par- 
ticular family, and the dreadful inheritance descends to all 
the children, male and female. Its duties cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and the sanctions of religion are added to the 
obligations of immemorial usage. 


AGEN'LS FOR THE MIRROR. 
The following are a part of the gentlemen who are au- 
Secretaries of Lodges 
throughout the country are requested to act as agents in 
procuring subscribers and collecting their dues. Money 
may be transmitted by mail, at the risk of the Publishers, 
if enclosed in the presence of any Post Master. 

§°F Agents who now hold money in their hands, be- 
longing to the Publishers, are requested to make the ad- 
vance collections, as far as practicable, and transmit the 
amount by mail. Agents generally are requested t# col. 
lect and transmit as early as convenient. They are par- 
ticularly requested, in making their remittantes, to pro- 
cure, if possible, bills on the United States Bank, or 
either of its branches ; and forward the amount in ONE 
BI!.L, when not impracticable. 

$F « few of the back numbers of the present vol- 
ume are now on hané, and complete sets for 1827 can be 
supplied, if desired, and applied for immediately. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. G. A. Garrison, St. John’s 
-am!. Kendal], Fredericton. 

MAINE. Charles B. -mith, Portland, Pleny Harris, 
Winthrop, E. Marshall, Halowell, Lory Bacon, Esq. 
Readfield, S. Moody, Saco. 

NEW. HAMPSAIRE. J. T. Coffin, Guilford,J. M. 
Seyward, Hampion, H.H. Tuttle, Portsmouth. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Jonathan Shove, Danvers, 
Samuel N Tenney, Newburyport, Thomas Harback, 
Milbury, Merrill Pettingill, Andover, John Edwards, 
Haverhill, Sullivan 'hayer, Marlborough, William Ste- 
vens, Gloucester, Jonathan Brown, Ware, Post Master, 


ford, Benj. Anthony, Troy, Fall River, A. S. Loomis, 
Pittsfield, Jonathan A. Smith, Northampton, W. C. Ca- 
pron ,Uxbridge. 

VERMONT. Nathan Brown, Bennington, Luther 
Thrall, West Rutland, Post Master, Thetford, 

RHODE ISLAND. W.P.R. Benson, Providence, 
Sylvester Luther, Bristol George F. Jenks, Pawtucket. 

CONNECTICUT. A. D. Scovill, Colchester, 
C. H. Olmstead, East Hartford, J F Raymond, New 
Canaan, Erastus Smith, Bozrahville, P. Master, Grandby, 
J. Robberts, Middletown, 8S. Barry, E. Haddam 
NEW YORK. Hi. Marsh, St. John’s Hall, N. Y. 
city, Post Master, Hudson, 8. Cleaveland, Poughkepsie, 
E Vanderlip, Albany, G. Babcock, Schenectady, John 
Reed, Athens, R. Hall, Hallsville, H. Coon, Troy, J. 
R. Bodley, Auburn, Post Master, Schahticoke, E. C. 
Barton, Lansinburgh, H. Graves, Beonsville, J. Smith, 
Vernon, $. H. Dickinson, Middleburyville, S. © outh- 
worth, Keeseville, Robert Mar, Watterford, W. F. G. 
Lake, Springville, Post Master, - andy Hill, G. Andrews, 
Cherry Valley, Otsego co. D. G. Bates, Utica, 8. O. Cod- 
dington, Geneva, C. G. Brewster, Canandaigua, P. Mas- 
ter, Caladonia, C. A. Smith, Le Roy, Mr. Wells, Scotts- 
ville, Post Master, Rochester, M Case and Son. Buffa- 
loe, Mr. Shaw, Lewiston, C. Dayton, Lowville, Post 


Master, Hanniball. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF JEPHTHA. 
We cannot introduce to our readers the attached pretty 
little effusion by Grahame, better than by the following 
remarks the Augusta Herald: — 


«Tt is strange, that those who so much admire the oc- | 


|| the daughter of Jephtha the Gileadite, four days in a year: 


Vou. iy 


among a weeping train of hes youthful companions, to 
the blazing altar, where she perished with the fortitude 
of amartyr. Such magnanimity could not soon be for- 
gotten, even in those rude ages, for it was a custom in Is- 
rael, that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 


and though the histerian has concealed her name, her de- 


currences of antiquity,*hould pass by the history of Jeph- | 
tha’s daughter in silence, while they bestow so much at- 
tention on deed. more doubtful, and on characters less 
worthy. This remark is not so much designed to blame. 
those who make great pretensions to taste, fur not ex-| 
pressing their admiration of the unrivalled magnanimity | 
of that innecent girl, as to charge them with basely neg- 
lecting the bible; for the former would flow unbidden, if 
the latte: were attended to. Every one who has read | 
his bible, knows that in the period of Jewish history, 
when they were ruled by Judges, a war breaking out be- 
tween them and the Ammonite, they made choice of one 
Jephtha, a man of great courage and renown, for their 
captain. This man at first refused t» comply with their 
wishes; because they had formerly driven him from the 
possessions of Israel, into the land of Job. However, 
on their promising him that in case he should succeed in 
the pending engagement, he should become their head, he 
assented to their request. After embracing his affection- 
ate daughter, he left his home in haste, and soon appeared 
at the head of the armies of I-rael, on the borders of the 
enemy. Being now about to engage for a doubtful vic- 
tory, he rashly vowed unto the Lord, saying. ‘‘If thou 
wilt be with me, and deliver mine enemies into my hand; 
then shall it be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors 
of my house to meet me when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall be the Lord’s: and I will offer 
it for a burrt sacrifice.’” So he commenced the war.—\ 
Every battle was followed by victory; aud his enemies 
were soon conquered, he had nothing remaining to com- 
plete his joy, but to return home, that his daughter, whom 
he valued as his own life, might participate in the enthu- 
siasm which his conquest had inspired. 
Before Jephtha had rested from the toils of the camp, 
he returned towards home by rapid marches. I fancy I 
“see the exulting champion quickening his pace as he 
draws nearer the shrine where valor and ambition pay| 
homage. His countenance, whose recent glance had 
spread confusion among the ranks of the enemy, has lost 
the fierceness of battle, and brightens with parental fond- i 
aess. His pious daughter was keeping an anxious, but | 
untiring watch for his return; and when she saw him at)! 
a distance, she hkasted.to meet him, «vith music and dan-| 
cing. As soon as the father saw her, the rashness of his 
vow is recollected. He stops, as if struck by some)! 
strange power—he rends his garment, and,tears the hel- 
met from his brow; while the ayony of his soul darkens: 
and convulses his manly features. The music and dan- 
cing cease—~and the appalled daughter flies to embrace her | 
unhappy father. But, alas! he no longer feels like the lead- 
er of the victorious armies of Israel, while he weeps bitter 
tears of regret in the arms of his child. ** Alas, my daugh- 
ter!’? said the unhappy champion, ‘thou hast brought, 
me very low, for thou art one of those that trouble me;, 
because I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and can- 
not recal my vov.’’? ‘* My father,” said the pious girl, 


| 
} 
| 


‘sif thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do unto’ 
the Lord, do unto me accordingly; inasmuch asthe Lord 

hath taken vengeance of thy enemies, even the children. 
of Ammon. She only requested the space of two months, 
that she might wander on the mountain, with the compan-| 
ions of her youth, and bewail her virginity. This humble. 
request was granted, but no sooner are the two months 
gone by, than the faithful daughier appears, refusing to 
evade her melancholy fate, by taking refuge among the 


hidden recesses ef the mountains. She went foremost, 


votion to the happiness of her father must ever be remem- 
bered and applauded.’’ 


JEPHTHA’S VOW. 
From conquest Jephtha came, with faltering step, 
And troubled eye: his home appears in view; 
He trembles at the sight. Sad he fo: ebodes,— 
His vow will meet a victim in his child: 
For well he knows, that, from her earliest years, 
“he still was first to meet his homeward steps: 
Well he remembers, how, with tottering gait, 
She ran and clasped his knees, and lisped, and looked 
Her joy; and how, when garlanding with flowers 
His helm. fearful, her infant hands would shrink 
Back from the lion couched beneath the crest. 
What sound is that, which, from the palm-tree grove, 
Floats row with choral swell, now fainter falls 
Upon the ear? It is, is the song 
He loved to hear,.—a song of thanks and praise, 
Sung by the patriarch for his ransomed son. 
Hope from the omen springs: O blessed hope! 
It may not be her voice!—Fain would he think 


\ Bring out your dead!’ that ’s a fruitless sigh; 


°T was not his daughter’s voice, that still approached, | 


Blent with the timbrel’s note. 
“be foremost glides of all the minstrel band: 
Moveless he stands; then grasps his hilt, still red 
With bostile gore, but, shuddering quits the hold; 
And clasps, in agony, his hands, and cries, 

‘*Ales, my daughter! thou hast brought me low.’’?— 
The timbre} at her rooted feet resounds., 


FUNERAL OF THE OSAGE WARRIOR. 


A mighty form lay stretched and coid 
Beside his retreat, 

The spear was in his mantle’s fold, 
The quiver at his feet; 

Grave, hoary men with stifled moan 
Moved on sedate and slow, 

While woman’s shrill, unheeded tone, 
Broke forth in lawless wo. 


Strange sight!—amid that funeral train 
A lofty steed stood nigh, 

With arching neck, and curling mane, 
Witk bold, yet wondering eye. 

But when the wail grew wild and loud, 
His fiery nostril »pread, 

As though he heard the war whoop proud, 
And rushed to carnage red.— 


«< Steed of the winds!~-thy lord doth roam 
Wide through the Spirits’ land, 

Where no pale tyrant’s eye shall come 
To frown on the happy band! 

When o’er the nigh in crimson streams 
‘lhe lamp of their revels free, 

His hunting spear like lightning gleams, 
And he waits, he calls for thee. 


«“« He must not at the chase be late, 
He, of the sou! of fire! 
Haste!—Haste!’’—The death shot seals his fate, 
With sharp and sudden ire. 
One leap,—one groan, —and all was o’er: 
He bowed his noble head, 
And free the deep red streamlet gushed 
To lave his master’s bed. — 


Forth from the grove | 


Sad groups to nani the chieftain’s deus 
The tumulus prepare, 
While low, a weeping monrner lay, 
With dark, dishevelled hair. 
And when the evening star is bright, 
Full oft her widowed cry 
Goes forth upon the stilly night, 
‘* Why, Warrior, didst thou die?’’ H. 


THE PLAGUE. 
Suggested by reading Galt’s ‘‘ Rothelan.” 
* Bring out your dead!’—’t is the pilman’s ery; 
The wagon is filling, and waiting righ. 

Cannot Pity, or Mercy, or Love prevail? 
Nay, ‘ bring out your dead!’ 

Not a word be said-—— 

The Plague will nct listen to Sympathy’s tale. 


‘ Bring out your dead!’—the twins are not cold; 
Their mother’s fond fingers are clasped in their fold: 
Let me get them a coffin, I "Il dig them a grave! 
Thou art sickening —--thy breath 

Is receding to death 
The Plague will not heed whom to succor or save. 


The babe and the aged together lie: 

They were dear (o my heart, they were precious and true. 
Bring them forth!/—in the Leap 

They will quietly sleep; 

And the Plague, lovely woman, is calling thee too. 


* Bring out your dead!’—1et the coffin stay; 

The wagon is stopping. we hurry away! 

But my uncle is rieb, he will leave me his wealth. 

°T is a thousand to one 

If thy race be not run 

Eve the midaight—the Plague does not travel by stealth. 


* Bring out your dead!’—-we are going to pray; 
No priest can we purchase ihe masses to say. 
We but yesterday ma:ried—so soon must we die? 
Love and beauty, they go 

To the charnel below 
The Plague coes not care who together shall lie. 


‘ Bring out your dead!’~—both the Friar and Clerk, 
We have taken with cross, book, and band, in the dark; 
The Nun and the Lady are vaulted alike. — 
From the Bridge to St. John 
All the erders are gone, 
And the so‘dier is fallen by his halbert and pike. 


‘ Bring out the dead!’—throw his armor aside; 
Let the weapons be moved with the presses of pride; 
Strip the gold and the jewels, the ‘purchaser ” s dead-— 
Even the wagon nigh, 
Has no driver, to ply 
To the mountains of flesh by mortality fed. 


‘ Bring out your dead!’—on the Thames, at the Hall; 
From the Gate to the Stairs, from the Walk to the Wall; 
Who shall live, or shall die, consternation is wild! 
Where a spot can be found, 
°T is infection’s ground; 
And ifgmatters not, living, who hectored or smiled, 


‘ Bring out your dead!’—the dead cannot hear; 
Thg streets are in darkness, and silent, and drear; 
The houses are void, and the shutters are fast. — 
Both the rich and the poor 
Have been brought to the door, 
And the Pitmen, together, are buried at last. 
— 


An honest man is still an unmoved rock, 
Washed whiter, but not shaken at the shock; 
What beart conceives no sinister device? 


Fearlses he plays with flames, and treads on ice. 
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